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Reports OF THE ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


For many years past we have read with interest 
the annual reports of the A.V.S. They consist for 
the most part of detailed statistical tables with a 
few notes drawing special attention to the causes of 
the results set out. 

It is extremely difficult in civil life to obtain reli- 
able statistics of the cost and wastage of equine 
life, and when we do get the information it is not 
always useful, because of the difficulty of compar- 
ing cost with work done under varying circum- 
stances. 

In the Army, we assume that the work done one 
year is about the same as is performed in other 
years, and therefore is available for scientific com- 

ison. The tables, showing the number of horses 
off work from sickness and lameness, the number of 
fatal cases, the number of borses sold as no longer 
useful, afford statistics of the greatest value, and 
provide information otherwise unattainable. 

The present Director-General. of the Army 
Veterinary Service is responsible for two annual 
reports—1907 and 1908. They may well be read 
together. They differ from the previous reports in 
containing fuller comments on the statistics, in 
trying to fix the cause of loss and inefficiency, and 
in plainly hinting that the art of horse-mastership 
in the Army has not yet reached perfection. By 
civilians this has long been recognised, and we 
venture to say that a strong factor in this weak- 
ness is the confusion existing among horse soldiers 
of the meaning of horsemanship and horsemaster- 
ship. A man may be a good borseman and a very 
bad stableman. Amongst hunting men the same 
thing is noticeable. A gentleman may be a good 
horseman and yet entirely at the mercy of his stud- 
groom for stable management. The South African 
war afforded a frightful example of the want of real 
knowledge of horses prevailing in the British 
Army. The Boers and the Colonials were easily 
first in their horsemastership although neither were 
better horsemen than the British. That good 
management is essential to economy in all large 
studs is certain, and the greatest success is only 
attainable when the control is in the hands of men 
who know their business. In bis report for 1908 
the Director-General says—* The veterinary service 
single-handed cannot influence the repression of 
disease and injury. The commanding officer is 
solely responsible for the preservation of health 
and the enforcement of preventive measures and 
sanitation among the horses committed to his care. 
In the prevention of disease and injury the unit 
commander is supreme; no steps, no matter how 
wise, can work effectively without his support and 





co-operation, and none can be introduced without 
his approval.” 

This remark was no doubt written simply to fix 
the responsibility, but it expresses exactly what we 
have often seen in civil life. The manager of an 
omnibus company or a tramway worked by horses 
is administrative chief, and in most cases acts upon 
his own knowledge and experience of horses with 
disastrous results. In a few cases he consults his 
veterinary surgeon, or even relies upon his initia- 
tive for the prevention of disease. In some fewer 
cases the management gives the veterinary officer 
a free hand to regulate the stable management, the 
feeding and general hygienic arrangements of the 
stud. The latter condition has always been follow- 
ed by the greatest success and the most economical 
results. No stud was ever nearer perfection than 
the horses of the Liverpool Corporation under the 
management of Mr. Reynolds, M.R.C.V.S. The 
saving of life and money among horses in collieries 
was brought toa fine art by the late Charles Hunt- 
ing, M.R.C.V.S.,in Durham. The tramways of the 
London County Council never had such a stud of 
horses, such economy in cost and life as under the 
direction of Mr. Bruce, M.R.C.V.8. The Birming- 
ham Corporation show the best statistics of 
economical horse-management of any similar body 
in the Kingdom, and the explanation is that a 
M.R.C.V.S.—Mr. Jno. Malcolm—is entrusted with 
the direction. 

We believe that the British Army should cop 
the best illustrations of horse-management afford 
by civil life. The Commanding Officer has surely 
plenty to do without adding to his duties. an 
amateurish superintendence of his stables. The 
modern veterinary officer is a trained physiologist 
and hygienist. In some few cases he may be want- 
ing in experience when he first joins, but the foun- 
dation of knowledge he possesses will enable him 
in one twelvemonth to master all the practical de- 
tails of horse-mastership which to the untrained 
man remain a life-long mystery. 

General Smith in his two reports bas not so much 
made out a case for improvement in the knowledge 
of commanding officers as for a transfer to veteri- 
nary officers of one of the duties of the combatant—a 
duty which requires knowledge far deeper than the 
ability to ride or to appreciate the points of a charger 
or a trooper. 

These reports of the Army Veterinary Service are 
of extreme interest to veterinarians, and we shall 
refer to them again. They are alone in supplyin 
comparative information as to the frequency an 
fatality of many diseases and injuries. They are 
especially valuable as being exact, and as applying 
to such numbers of animals as to avoid the errors 
of more limited statistics. 
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A CASE OF TRAUMATIC PERITONITIS IN 
A DRAUGHT MARE. 


I was called in about 6 p.m. on Nov. 3rd of the 
present year to see a draught mare suid to be 
suffering from gripes. 

On examination I found the animal with a tem- 
perature of 103-1: pulse 60: respiration slightly 
accelerated, and no sweating, and there was no 
acute pain as expressed by the usual symptoms of a 
case of gripes: there was no peristalsis, and no 
pain anywhere to be found on pressure over the 
regions of the kidneys, liver, and abdomen. 

I diagnosed the case as one of stoppage of the 
bowels, caused either by error in feeding, drinking, 
or exhaustion, as the mare had been a long journey 
along with another horse with a good load, and 
over a hilly country. 

I gave ordinary anodynes with Ol. lini, resulting 
in allaying pain. 

Next day the pain was not severe, and the bowels 
were regaining their peristaltic action: feces and 
urine were passed, but the temperature was still 
over 103. 

On the 5th the pain was entirely absent, to all 
outward appearances: no sweating, no haggard 
look about the face, visible mucous membrane 
slightly injected, but there was no deep red colour 
and no sign of jaundice: bowels acting freely, urine 
see 8 in fair quantity and normal in appearance. 

he animal ate sloppy linseed and bran mash, and 
drank tepid water, but not with any healthy appe- 
tite. Temperature still high, 1nd there was a dis- 
inclination to move. I had her out of the stable 
and she walked fairly well, but still she gave one 
the impression that she would rather stop in and 
keep quiet. 

On the 7th the temperature rose to 104: bowels 
and kidneys acting freely. No outward symptoms 
of pain were expressed, the mare seemed simply 
dull: the heart beats more rapid and irritable, and 
on auscultation I detected a distinct bruit of the 
aorta, which I thought to be due to some back 
pressure or inflammation of the artery. 

This state of things went on until the mare died 
on the 12th at 4 a.m., the only change being a 
gradual rise of temperature to 106-2 and no passage 
of faces for two days before death, and the appetite 
almost completely lost; the skin was bright and 
glossy from the commencement of the illness, and 
mucous membranes not highly injected and no 
jaundice. 

I diagnosed the case as one of intestinal obstruc- 
tion caused by the presence of some foreign hody, 
such asa piece of wire, nail, calculus or abscess. 
The mare died suddenly on November 12th. 

Post-mortem.—On cutting into the abdominal 
cavity several gallons of sanguineous, turbid, evil 
smelling. fluid escaped, and there was also a good 
deal of flocculent lymph amongst the fluid and 
attached to the intestines. Almost the entire 
ecvering of the intestines and a third of the stomach 
showed signs of peritonitis. In section of the 
double colon one of the bowels was in a putrid 





state, and several abscesses had formed, and on 
careful examination the knife ran up against some 
metallic body, which proved to be a large horse 
shoe nail imbedded in the bowel and penetrating 
its wall, hence the peritonitis. 

I expect the first symptoms of pain was express- 
ed at the time the nail commenced to penetrate the 
bowel, and peritonitis supervened when the nail 
penetrated through the peritoneum. 

The peculiar phase of the case to me is that so 
little pain was expressed by the mare, with such 
grave lesions. I have never in 32 years experience 
seen a horse’s intestines in such a state of disease. 
There was no haggard expression, no sweating or 
increased respirations, even to the last, the only 
suspicious symptoms of peritonitis being the disin- 
clination to move about, and the high temperature 
and rapid heart beats. 

I might say that all the internal organs were 
healthy. This case proves how essential it is to 
make post-mortem examinations when possible in 
all cases where we have doubts as to the disease and 
its causes. 

Where the cause of death has been diagnosed, 
the post-mortem is anything but a happy exper- 
ience if the revelation is antagonistic to our opinion: 
We can all err in our diagnosis, but all the same 
the post-mortem examination is a most valuable 
asset in our profession which is denied in most 
cases to the sister profession, and one which we 
should take advantage of more often than we do. 

G. E. Nasa. 

Richmond, Y-vrkshire. 








SKIN DISEASES OF THE DOG. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 


FoLLicuLaR MANGE. 
(Concluded from p. 308.) 


The hemorrhagic abscesses, in which one rarely, 
if ever, finds the parasite, cannot be treated like 
the more subacute forms, by the use of ointments 
or greasy liniments ; they require to be ridded of 
their hemo-pustular contents, and their walls dis- 
infected by such agents as Iodine, which, as every- 
body knows, has a most marked effect not only on 
inflamed tissues, but also upon the pus organisms, 
Nitrate of silver, Carbolic acid, Creolin, Bichloride 
or Biniodide of mercury, or similar acting agents. 
It is no use brushing or applying the dressing to the 
outer surface of the skin, as it aggravates suppura- 
tive process. Washing, too, is bad in this condi- 
tion, which is generally preceded by a great thicken- 
ing of the skin, which when squeezed gives issue to 
long filamentous strings of seborroeaic material. I 
have observed instances where the skin bas been as 
much as an inch to an inch-and-a-half in thickness. 

When these abscesses, which may vary in size 
from a pea to a walnut, have been evacuated they 
give the skin a lacerated appearance, and if the 
animal recovers the skin is left in a hard, dis- 
organised and roughened state, and the loss of skin 
is replaced by scar tissue, and the hairs stand up-— 
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right, and are harsh to the touch and dull to the 
ight. 

eWhen they become generalised the dog, especially 
young puppies of the bull or pug breed during the 
autumn and winter months, suffer from severe con- 
stitutional disturbance, evidenced by emaciation and 
extreme weakness, and if it progresses death will 
assuredly arise from exhaustion notwithstanding 
all care and attention bestowed upon him. On the 
contrary, if the animal does not die, this form is | 
easier to cure permanently than the more subacute 
forms. 

It is necessary, in order to obtain a cure, to treat 
the animal internally as well as externally. I 
have found that besides giving plenty of easily 
digested and highly stimulating food, as milk and 
meat, and keeping the animal warm, the bi-daily 
administration with the food of arsenic, ferric 
oxide and nux vomica are very beneficial. 








When the skin has become dry, that is the ab- 


scess cavities have healed up, the application of the 
formula I have often given elsewhere, and which 
will be found on p. 783 of Hoare’s Veterinary Thera- 
peutics, und in which the directions for its use are 
also given. 

In the diagnosis of follicular scabies one must 
find the parasite which is not always very easy to 
find, only perhaps by those who bave only recog- 
nised three or four cases. I have had cases in 
which I have only found it after weeks search, and 
then only in a solitary pustule. Even in scrapings 
of the slightly raised papule I have failed to find it. 
When the small pustules of the size of a millet seed 
to a hemp are present and contain yellow pus, itis 
an easy matter to detect it. One should always 
look for it in such pustules when present. 

The slightly papular form of follicular scabies is 
a very common form, as is seen very often in whole 
litters of pups without the skin bearing any trace 
of pustulation or scales, at least for a time. 











A MONSTROSITY. 


My friend and professional neighbour, Mr. Harry 
Barrow, M.R.C.V.S., of Ireby, Cumberland, prac- 
tising in the midst of John Peel’s hunting country. 
was on the 14th October last summoned to assist 
in the calving of a Shorthorn heifer. Before his 
services were called I need hardly say that several 
of the knowing ones had tried their hands, but to 
no purpose. 

Mr. Barrow found a “ breech” presentation, with 
two hind legs well into the vagina and two other 
hind legs lying forward under the calf’s belly in the 
uterus. After careful examination he found be had 
& monstrosity to contend with, the four hind limbs 
being attached to one trunk. 








He first tried embryotomy, but on account 
of the foetus being jammed in the passage he 
had no room to use the knife; he therefore 
attached ropes to the whole four hind legs, 
lubricated the passage well with carbolized oil 
and lard, and by traction and strenuous pulling 
for some time, the monstrosity was eventually 
got away, portions of the hind limbs breaking 
off during the process. The foetal membranes, 
which were lying loose in the uterus and un- 
attached to the cotyledons, were removed and 
the parts well dressed with carbolized oils, a 
good stimulant administered in the form of 
whisky and water, and the patient well clothed 
up and left to herself. Three hours after the 
operation the heifer got on to her feet, took a 
mash of sloppy bran and a little bay; next 
day she seemed to be little the worse of the 
rough undertaking goue through, and has gone 
on right ever since. The accompanying photo 
of the foetus was taken by an amateur, and, I 
am afraid, will not be very satisfactory for re- 
production. 

The monstrosity had two heads, two fore 
legs, four hind legs, two spines, one tail, two 
vulvas, and one anus. 

Henry Txompson, M.R.C.V.S. 
Aspatria. 








ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 





Tue D1aGnosis OF JOHNE’s DISEASE. 


It is well known that cattle suffering from Johne’s 
disease do not react to injections of ordinary tuber- 
culin—even in exceptionally large doses—unless 
they are also simultaneously affected with tuber- 
culosis. This applies to tuberculin prepared from 
mammalian bacilli. Olaf Bang records (Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bakteriologie) the results of experiments 
he has made to determine the effect of tuberculin 
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prepared from avian tubercle bacilli upon cattle 
suffering from Jobne’s disease. 

He has found that cattle suffering from Johne's 
disease react to avian tuberculin by elevation of the 
temperature in exactly the same manner as do 
tuberculous cattle to injections of ordinary tuber- 
culin. The doses of avian tuberculin which Bang 
employed ranged from 75 centigrammes to 2 
grammes (approximately 13 to 35 minims). 

{t may therefore be hoped that avian tuberculin 
may assist in dealing with Johne’s disease, particu- 
larly in the direction of diagnosing the affection at 
an early stage. 

Upon farms which are infected with tuberculosis, 
there is certainly the difficulty that the tuberculous 
cattle also may react to avian tuberculin, in addition 
to those suffering from Johne’s disease. In such 
cases reactions to avian tuberculin only prove that 
the reacting animals are affected with either tuber- 
culosis, or Johne’s disease, or both. 

More accurate information as to the nature of the 
disease can then be obtained by means of the usual 
tuberculin test or the ophthalmo-reaction. In this 
way both diseases can be dealt with simultaneously 
upon the same farm, by separating the reacting 
from the healthy animals. 

Bang contests the assumption that Johne's 
disease may be caused by the bacillus of avian 
tuberculosis, objecting to it because fowls are re- 
sistant to attempts to infect them by feeding and 
inoculation with material from Johne’s disease, and 
because cattle, after feeding with avian tubercle 
bacilli, develope true tuberculosis. Moreover, 
healthy cattle can be infected with Johne’s disease 
by ingesting pieces of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane of aftected ones.—Berliner Tier. Woch. 


[Olaf Bang is a well known Danish veterinarian, 
but must not be confounded with the better known 
Prof. B. Bang, of Copenhagen.—TRans-. 


DocuMIASsIS IN CALVES. 


Duchanek, of Prague, ( Tierdrztliches Zentral- 
blatt) records an outbreak of disease caused by a 
parasite the pathogenity of which is but little recog- 
nised. Upon a farm averaging a stock of 40 calves, 
28 died at ages of from five months to a year, with 
the following symptoms. 

Asarule the Reaie commenced with colicky 
symptoms, the animals striking at the abdomen and 
rolling. In many cases this was followed by 
diarrhoea. Afterwards the appetite lessened pro- 

ively, thirst increased, and cedematous swell- 
Ings appeared. Later still all the symptoms of 
anemia and cachexia set in, and the abdomen 
showed pear-shaped distension, obviously caused 
by the presence of much contained fluid. Finally 
the calves lay like cows affected with milk fever, 
and died quietly in the deepest coma. As a rule 
diarrhoea was not present during this final stage of 
recumbency. 

Post-mortem, the carcases were found anemic 
and cachectic, with considerable accumulations of 
fluid in the pleural and peritoneal cavities. In 


addition, considerable swelling and thickening of 
the mucous membrane of the small intestine was 








constantly present; the mucous membrane being 
slate-coloured, with punctiform and _ streaky 
hemorrhages. Round worms from 15 to 28 milli- 
metres (=3-5th to 11-8th inch) long were found 
in countless numbers in the duodenum, in part free 
in the dung, in part upon the mucous membrane, 
and in part with their antérior extremities firmly 
imbedded in the mucous membrane. These worms 
were only found as isolated specimens in the re- 
maining portions of the intestine. 

The dung of the affected animals was microscopi- 
cally examined, and every preparation made was 
found to contain numerous ova of the parasites. 

Prof. Kasparek identified the worm as the Doch- 
mius radiatus (synonyms are Uncinaria radiata, 
Anchylostomum radiatum, Strongylus radiatus, 
Bunostomum radiatum.) This parasite is known to 
inhabit the bovine duodenum, but has hitherto 
always been regarded as harmless, and therefore 
only receives incidental consideration in text-books. 

Dawson, however, reports that this parasite 
causes great damage to cattlein the South of Texas 
and throughout Florida. He designates the disease 
“‘ Uncinariasis of Cattle” and his description of the 
clinical symptoms bears an extraordinary similarity 
to the present report by Duchanek. 

As regards treatment of the affected calves, 
Duchanek recommends kamala and aloes, 5 
grammes (— 75 grains: of each, administered in 
water, and continued until the evacuations become 
diarrbceic. Calves which are treated in this manner 
sufficiently early recover completely. In addition 
the stalls are thoroughly disinfected, the dung is 
burnt, and the animals are kept within doors.— 
Berliner Tierdrztliche Wochenschrift. 


CystTicERcUs CELLULOSZ IN THE DoG—RarE 
LOCALISATION. 


It has long been known that dogs, in exceptional 
cases, may be infected by the cystic form 
(Cysticercus cellulose) of the Tenia soliwm of man. 

Only very rarely, however, have the cysts been 
found localised subcutaneously, as was the case in 


the following observation, recorded (Revue 
Vétérinaire) by Suffran. The animal was a fox- 
terrier. 


This dog was brought for treatment on account 
of multiple “lumps,” which were appearing subcu- 
taneously, bursting in the course of a few weeks, 
and then recovering spontaneously. The history 
was that a similar but less severe eruption bad 
appeared the year before at the same season of the 
year (March). At that time eight or ten swellings 
had appeared, gradually increased, and soon burst 
and healed without leaving traces behind. 

The present affection appeared inclined to assume 
a serious aspect, for the dog had become dull and 
had lost his appetite. , 

Examination revealed the presence of a aumber 
of soft fluctuating swellings, ranging from the size 
of a nut to that of a hen’s egg, in the subcutaneous 
tissue. The smaller ones were tender, but the 
larger ones were not so. These visible swellings 
were irregularly distributed upon various parts of 
the body—the flanks, shoulders, neck, and back— 
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and a great many others, too small to be apparent 
to the eye, could be discovered by palpation. Small 
fistulous wounds were found here and there, marking 
the openings of previous cystic sacs. 

The case was evidently one of subcutaneous 
cysts ; their recurrent course and their multiplicity 
certainly suggested a parasitic origin, but did not 
indicate its exact nature. 

One of the swellings wes opened with the knife, 
giving exit to a gush of sero-purulent, slightly 
hemorrhagic fluid, in the midst of which an oval 
vesicle the size of a hazel nut flowed out from the 
interior of the cavity. The vesicle was white and 
translucid, and its median portion showed a whitisb 
opaque spot of millet seed size, indicating the in- 
vaginated head of a tapeworm. It proved to bea 
specimen of the Cysticercus ceilulosae. 

Eight purulent sacs—the eight largest—were 
thus opened successively; and the cystic vesicle 
was found in all. ; 

After this operation the general condition of the 
animal rapidly improved. For some months, how 
ever, new sacs continued to appear, as the older 
ones recovered by the simple evacuation of their 
contents and some antiseptic attention. Altogether 
the affection lasted about eight months. 

It was impossible to ascertain the manner in 
which infection had taken place. Annales de Méd. 
Vét.) 





W. R. C. 


ASSOCIATION OF VETERINARY OFFICERS 
OF HEALTH. 


Moore Street Abattoir, 
Glasgow, 13th Nov., 1909. 
Sir, 

I have been instructed by the members of the above 
Association to bring undef your notice the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions under which meat inspection and adjudi- 
cation are at present carried on in Scotland. 

The Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, reporting in 
1898, states that—“ Chaos is the only word to express 
the absence of system in the inspection and seizure of 
tuberculous meat. . .. The evils arising from the want 
of uniformity are manifold. ... Very strong represen- 
tations were laid before us on the part of butchers and 
meat traders, and also on behalf of the agriculturists 
who supply the butchers, as to the effect of this want of 
uniformity upon their business. It is obvious, we think, 
that these complaints are well founded. Producers and 
traders are walive no unreasonable demand when they 
ask that a recognised standard should be observed, and 
that meat which, after inspection, is pronounced fit for 
sale in one market should not be liable to seizure in 
another because the inspecting authority happens to 
differ in opinion as to the extent of tuberculosis which 
na be dangerous.” (Page 8, Sections 22 and 23.) 

o remedy this chaotic situation, the Commission 
framed recommendations which they considered neces- 
sary for the guidance of meat inspectors when dealin 
with carcases affected with tuberculosis, and the = 


Government Board for Scotland issued these recommen- 
dations ; but these proved abortive, owing to lack of 
that precision and detail which can only be secured 
under the direction of a veterinarian conversant with 
the work, and consequently,in 1904—six years later— 


Anteane Compensation Bill, after hearing evidence 
rom all parties interested, reporting “that the difficulty 
which stands in the way of the general adoption of a 
system of mutual insurance is the variety of practice 
which at present exists with regard to the amount of 
tubercular deposit, the existence of which in a carcase 
is held to justify its total condemnation,” and “that 
power should a given to the appropriate central 
authority in England, Scotland, and Ireland, respec- 
tively, to enforce uniformity in this matter upon all 
local authorities” (Special Report, page 3, section 2, 
second par.); and even so recently as in 1908 Dr. 
Dittmar, Medical Inspector to the Local Government 
Board for Scotland, urges—“ It would be desirable, both 
in the public and im the traders’ interest, if there were 
a greater degree of uniformity in the practice of different 
abattoirs in this connection ” (Report on “ Public Slaugh- 
terhouses (Scotland) and Meat Inspection,” page 64). 

The futility of the efforts made by the central 
authority as at present constituted being thus otf 
shown in the highest official documents, it must accord- 
ingly be evident that the time is more than ripe for a 
strong representation form this Association, constituted, 
as it is, of Veterinary Surgeons approved under Section 
43 of the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897, and actively 
engaged in the work of meat inspection and adjudication 
in different districts throughout Scotland. 

At their meeting in the Municipal Buildings, Glas- 
gow, on 5th current, attended by a large number of 
members from all parts of Scotland, and after full dis- 
cussion of the whole matter, the resolution, of which a 
copy is appended, was unanimously adopted. Briefl 
put, its terms are (1) to standardise all conditions whic 
render meat unsuitable for human food, and (2) to 
secure the appointment of.a Veterinary Surgeon on the 
staff of the al Government Board for Scotland. In 
addition, a petition of similar purport has been signed 
by all the Scottish members of this Association, number- 
ing 35, for presentation to the Secretary for Scotland and 
President of the Local Government Board for Scotland. 
The adoption of the measures therein advocated has 
proved effective in all other countries possessing the 
slightest claim to importance where the veterinary pro- 
fession is entrusted not only with the practical work of 
meat inspection throughout the provinces or districts, 
but also with the task of formulating and controlling. 
from the administrative centre, the method and standa: 
employed throughout the country. In this country, on 
the other hand, there is absolutely no control of the 
work, nor has there been any attempt even to formulate 
what is and what is not fit for human food, except ia the 
abortive case ci The veterinary profession has not 
been accorded its proper status in this connection, not- 
withstanding that it cannot be denied that it has, long 
ere this, justified its claim to be classed as one of the 
scientific professions, and the only one of these which 
possesses the training and intimate knowledge of com- 
parative pathology that is requisite for carrying out 
meat inspection in a scientific manner. This country’s 
freedom from certain animal plagues—such as Cattle 
Plagne and Foot-and-mouth disease—is alone one solid 
testimony to the scientific knowledge, energy, and loyalty 
of its members. 

The members of this Association consider that the 
accompanying resolution is qually rdful of all the 
best interests of the country—the public, the trader, the 
stockowner, and the inspector alike, and on behalf of the 
Association I respectfully request that you use your 
influence with the Santen for Scotland and the Local 
Government Board for Scotland to the end that 
throughout Scotland all meat for human food be sub- 
mitted to a method of inspection and standard of ad- 
judication to be prescri by the Board, and that a 





we find the Select Committee on the Tuberculosis 





veterinary surgeon, with practical experience in the 
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work, be appointed to the staff of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland, in order to ensure the uniform 
observance of the system.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

A. M. Trorrer, M.R.c.v.s., Secretary. 


RESOLUTION. 


“Whereas we are of opinion that the great diversity 
existing in the systems of supervision observed by the 
Local Authorities throughout Scotland with regard to 

~ the meat supply is due to lack of control by the central 
authority, resolved that we petition the Secretary for 
Scotland and President of the Local Government Board 
for Scotland to prescribe a method of inspection and stand- 
ard of adjudication applicable to all injurious or danger- 
ous conditions occuring in carcases of animals used for 
human food, and to appoint to the staff of the Board a 
veterinary surgeon, with practical experience of the 
work, for the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
the uniform observance of such method and standard 
in the districts of all the Local Authorities throughout 
Scotland.” 


CO 





LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The autumn meeting was held at the Albion Hotel, 
Lincoln, on Friday, Oct. 15 ; Mr. G. Lockwood, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Also present : Professor Wooldridge, 
com Veterinary College, London ; Messrs. C. Hartley 
and C. Hartley, junr., Lincoln; R. Bett, Benniworth, 
Hon. Sec.) ; J. W. Gresswell, Peterborough ; T. Hicks, 
Sleaford ; R. W. Knowles, Wisbech ; C. W. Townsend, 
Long Stanton; H. C. Taylor, Caistor; and Percy, 
Chatteris. 

Telegrams or letters of regret for inability to attend 
were received from Messrs. W. W. Grasby, W. K. Town- 
son, A. W. Mason, H. Howse, W. G. B. Dickinson 
A, Lennox, T. A. Rudkin, W. Hoole, and T. B. Bindloss, 
who suggested that Parliamentary candidates should 
recognise veterinary surgeons as medical practitioners. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been passed, 

Mr. Percy, M.R.c.v.s., of Chatteris, was nominated 
as a member on the proposition of Mr. Townsend, 
seconded by Mr. Gresswell. 

Messrs. JOHN FoULSTON, M.R.C.v.8, Keelby; W. Hoos, 
M.R.C.V.S., Heckington ; and T KEALL, M.R.C.V.S., 
Gainsborough, were unanimously elected members of 
the Association. 

A letter was read from the South Durham and North 
Yorkshire Veterinary Association with regard to the 
attendance of a veterinary inspector at race meetings, 
and suggesting uniform fees. It was agreed to express 
a y with the principle if it could be carried out. 

r. C. HartTLey thought it must be left to the discre- 
tion of the individuals themselves, as there were many 
local circumstances which had to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

A letter was read from the Central Society with 
reference to the Tuberculosis Order, but as it has*been 
dropped in Parliament, the communication was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. W. G. B. Dickinson, Boston, wrote to say that he 
met with a trap accident as he was starting for the Public 
Health Conference at Leeds, and he got Mr. Mason, of 
Leeds, to represent the Association. He enclosed a 
report of the Conference from The Medical Officer. 

f. WooLDRIDGE remarked that the Conference was 
in favour of veterinary surgeons taking their place in 
Public Health matters. It was for the medical man to 
say what was fit for human food, it was for the veteri- 
wey surgeon to say whether the tissue was good. 

r. Bett reported that he attended the Harrogate 





Conference re the affiliation of Veterinary Societies, and 
said a resolution was carried appointing the Presidents 
and Secretaries of various societies a committee to for- 
mulate a scheme. They met at Manchester on Sept. 22, 
and rules were drawn up, copies of which he handed the 
members with a view to their discussing them at the 
February meeting at Grantham. 

In reply to Mr. C. Hartley, Mr. Bett said the meeting 
was thoroughly favourable to the scheme, and it was 
only a question ag to whether the Associations could be 
brought into line. The great point was the amount of 
the affiliation fee. It was agreed to discuss the matter 
at the next meeting. 


JoHNE’s DisEase.—By Mr. C. W, TowNSEND, F.R.C.V.S. 
Read at the June meeting at Peterborough. 


ADJOURNED DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Bett thanked Mr. Townsend for his interesting 
paper, and for attending at Lincoln that day with his 
specimens again. He had read the paper through a time 
or two with pleasure, and he had greatly benefitted by 
it. Not having had a case or much opportunity of study- 
ing the disease—probably that was so with others, and 
that was why he had suggested the adjournment of the 
discussion. No doubt we had had the disease with us 
for a long time, and it had probably been mistaken for 
tuberculosis or attributed to a parasitic origin. As to 
diagnosis, it had been said that if scrapings were taken 
from the mucous membrane of bowel of an infected ani- 
mal the bacilli would be found. The question was how 
far they would have to place the hand in the rectum, 
aud what would you do the scraping with? It was a great 
point that a whole herd did not ‘become affected. Seeing 
the feces swarm with bacilli, the pastures must become 
affected. But probably existence of the bacilli outside 
the body is only of a short duration. Another point 
was that the Lacie had been found in the supra- 
mammary glands, so it may have to be looked at from 
a public health point of view as affecting milk. I should 
like to ask Mr. Townsend if the medicinal agents are 
persevered with long enough to check the diarrhcea, 
whether the animal would gain sufficient amount of flesh 
to become saleable, seeing that the appetite is generally 
well maintained. Finally I am of the opinion that en- 
quiries should be made by the Board of Agriculture to 
see whether this disease exists sufficiently to warrant it 
being scheduled, as I can foresee veterinary surgeons 
(especially those appointed to inspect markets) being in 
a quandary if the Hubesssiosie Order becomes law. 

Prof. WooLDRIDGE said he had been interested in the 
subject for some time. It was one of the subjects 
brought forward for discussion at the International 
Congress at The Hague, and some very important ques- 
tions were raised. An important practical point was 
that Bang and other experts had found that calves did 
not become affected with this disease though feeding 
on milk of affected cows. It was stated by some that it 
occurred commonly in isolated cases, but he had great 
doubts as to whether it did not affect a large portion of 
the herd. The disease could exist without the pre- 
dominating symptom of acute diarrhcea, and causin 
only unthriftiness and emaciation. He congenial 
Mr. Townsend on the thoroughness of his paper, there 
was nothing seriously to disagree with in it. Other 
observers had also noticed the effect of pregnancy on the 
disease. When the animals had become pregnant the 
disease had become more acute, and was generally more 
exaggerated still when parturition took place. 

One point discussed at The ~— Ganaeess was the 
possible connection between Johne’s disease and 
tuberculosis, and there were many investigators on the 
Continent who were under the impression that it was a 
phase of tuberculosis, bitt Bang and M‘Fadyean and 
others do not support that view. It differed from 
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tuberculosis in many essential characteristics. Dr. 
Stuurman, of Alkmaat, and Herr Bongert, of Berlin, 
claimed to have been able to set up the disease in other 
animals ; they had come to the conclusion it was a phase 
of tuberculosis, but their theories were explained away 
by other investigators. There was the remarkable fact 
that tuberculosis did not exist in the herds in Jersey, 
yet this chronic enteritis was very prevalent there. A 
speedy diagnosis had been impossible up to now. In 
this respect it was of great importance that O. Bang, of 
Copenhagen, claimed to have succeeded in finding an 
apparently trustworthy diagnostic expedient in the 
tuberculin prepared of tubercle-bacilli of birds. Subcu- 
taneous inoculations of this avian tuberculin had occas- 
joned in three herds of cattle, free from tuberculosis 
but suffering from enteritis, distinct reactions in about 
33 per cent. of the ot neats. In Bang’s opinion, 
and he reported to The Hague Congress, one would not 
be justified in drawing from the power of reaction to 
avian tuberculin any other conclusion than this—that 
there must be some relationship between tubercle 
bacilli and enteritis bacilli. The discussion at the 
Hague Congress was summed up in a resolution that 
the prophylaxis of the disease required the isolation of 
the affected animals, and where this-was impossible, to 
kill them immediately, the animal being a serious 
menace to other animals on the farm. Where not 
amenable to treatment slaughter was the only ex- 
pedient. 

Mr. TowWNSEND, in reply, said it was remarkable that 
the disease should not have been known before, use 
it had existed a long time in England. As to the diag- 
nosis of disease, the scraping from the mucous mem- 
brane should be taken with the finger nail from the ter- 
mination of the rectum. He thought, in reply to Mr. 
Bett, that it was impossible t@ make an affected animal 
saleable if it was in an advaticed stage of disease and 
wasting, but in an early stage it might be done. 

He thanked Prof. Wooldridge for his kind remarks 
on the r, and said he was glad to hear the opinions 
of Prof. Bang. With regard to calves suckling from 
cows in this condition, he advised that the calf be re- 
moved. He had, however, never known an animal 
under two years old to suffer from the disease. He had 
an affected cow killed last week that calved six weeks 
ago, and she was simply reduced toa skeleton. He was 
glad the difference between Johne’s disease and tuber- 
culosis was noted. The bacilli could not be cultivated, 
whereas the tubercle bacilli could. ; 

Prof. WooLpRIDGE: The Jersey point is a very strong 
one. : 

Mr. TownsEND: Yes, undoubtedly. It is curious 
that birds are affected by this disease. 

Prof. WooLpRIDGE, in the course of further debate, 
said the Danish expert, Prof. Bang, and his son, were 
pursuing their investigations. He would not say that 
calves were immune from the disease, but the milk from 
the cows was not infective. Calves had been affected 
by picking up the feces but not through milk. 

Mr. Percy said bacilli were often killed by a change 
of diet. He had found sour milk effective. He had 
little faith in coal tar preparations, but perchloride of 
mercury was useful in cases of intestinal troubles. 

Prof. WooLpRIDGE: In cases of dysentery and diar- 
rhea in dogs I have found lactic acid bacilli very 
effective. 

‘-POLL-EVIL. 


By G. H. Wootpripeg, F.R.C.V.S., M-R.LA., 
R.V.Coll., London. 


Poll-evil is a term which is often applied clinically to 
an abscess, sinus, or fistula of the h of the horse. It 
is curious as to its prevalence, and appears to be more 
common in the country than im towns, to be more fre- 
quent in some country districts than in others, and in 





fact it sometimes occurs amongst the horses of a particu- 
lar farm in such a way as almost to s t contagion. 
It was only a day or two ago that such an outbreak was 
reported to me. 

Nature of Poll-evil—Several different conditions 
varying in intensity and seriousness are generally inclu- 
ded in this country under this heading. The first condi- 
tion is a comparatively superficial one, obviously due to 
some external injury, and consists of a suppurating 
wound, probably with necrosis of skin and possibly 
some accumulation of pus in the loose subcutaneous 
connective tissue. The position of the injury precludes 
facility of drainage, and so the wound is slower in heal- 
ing than a wound of similar extent in pendant parts 
of the body. In some instances the injury may have 
been more severe or neglected, and the pus produced 
may have burrowed into the connective tissue and impli- 
cated the ligamentum nuche. From direct enquiry, 
however, [am of opinion that this sequel is not very 
common. It is comparatively easily treated, and is 
really hardly worthy of being designated by a name such 
as poll-evil, which conveys to most of us a really serious 
condition. 

The next condition in degree of seriousness to be met 
with in the region begins in the form of a serous cyst. 
It generally occurs suddenly in the form of a soft, fluc- 
tuating swelling, either on one or both sides, or occasion- 
ally along the middie line. It isan abnormal distension 
of the serous sac, which permits of the easy play of the 
ligamentum nuche at this point. It is a Vittle more 
posterior than the usual seat of the first mentioned 
condition, and is generally painless, unless due to acute 
violence. As_ the tiquid accumulates fluctuation 
diminishes. If the cavity is punctured a clean, straw- 
coloured liquid escapes, varying in quantity and some- 
times containing fibrinous lymph. It is generally germ 
free, and so long as it remains soit causes comparatively 
little inconvenience, beyond slight stiffness of the upper 
part of the neck. 

The third condition is one of abscess of the region, and 
it may occur as the result of the replacement of the 
serous liquid of the former conditions by pus, or the 
swelling may apparently contain pus from the outset. 
Pus, of course, indicates the presence of pyogenic organ- 
isms, and so this condition is decided more serious than 
the former, and unless surgically treated it would point 
and burst, liberating pus and probably bits of necrotic 
tissue. 

The most serious condition is then established, con- 
sisting of an infected sinus, or more correctly cue 
tending into the serous bursa through which the liga- 
mentum nuche at this point runs. If the non-septic 
cyst has been surgically opened the chances of its re- 
maining non-septic are remote, and a similar condition 
would result. The wound may discharge for some time 
and gradually close, imprisoning pus which ulcerates its 
way along one or more tracks and between muscles, and 
after causing a large swollen condition in the region, it 
bursts again. In this way several discharging wounds 
may be produced. The exudate may be thick and puru- 
lent, possibly containing bits of necrotic tissue, or it may 
be thin and blood-stained, sometimes foetid and some- 
times not. On exploring the fistule they are found to 
vary in direction and depth. They are often tortuous, 
and probes may not be of much service ; the finger is 
better, and at the bottom a pus cavity is found. with 
granulating and probably roughened walls. In 
cases the deeper-seated tendon of the splenius and com- 
plexus ma be invaded, and, worst of all, the pus may 
penetrate through the capsular ligament of the atlanto- 
occipital joint into the spinal canal, producing a fatal 
purulent meningitis. Cases have been recorded, too, 


where ostitis has been followed by ankylosis of this 
joint, resulting in a permanent stiffneck. | 
Systemic disturbance may be shown in this serious 
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temperature, and blowing respiration in the pai 
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Causes of Poll-evil—aAs might be gathered from a 
previous statement, the cause of poll-evil is not always 
as obvious as might have been expected. The most 
peanes idea is that it is due to direct injury, as by 

lows, knocking against low stable ceilings and _door- 
ways, etc. No doubt many injuries to the poll are 
caused this way, but they, from the nature of the cause, 
are generally superficial, and a history of the injury 
is often available. If such cases were neglected it is 
quite conceivable that serious deep-seated poll-evil 
might follow. But how about those cases in which the 
first symptom is a swelling, in which there is no pain on 
manipulation, and no history of direct injury? It 
seems to me that we must look for some other cause, 
but it is difficult to find. We know that burse may 
become distended in other parts of the body quite apart 
from direct injury. Is it not probable that the common 
serous abscess of the poll originates in a similar manner! 
I think so. We know, too, that fibrinous lymph may 
be deposited in serous abscesses, and that if it is re- 
moved spontaneously it is done by disintegration by 
leucocytes. This seems to me a feasible explanation, 
together with the fact that micrococci may be carried to 
various parts of the body by the blood or lymph stream. 
Nobody suggests that a direct wound through the 
chest wall is essential for the production of empyema of 
the thorax ; and on the same grounds I do not consider 
that the discovery of micrococci in an abscess of the poll 
when first opened necessarily indicates infection through 
the skin of the region. I quite believe that there is 
some other important agency operating in these cases 
than direct violence—some agency that will account for 
these apparent outbreaks—which, as I have said before, 
would almost suggest contagion, though I do not go 
quite so far as to state that poll-evil is contagious. 

T'reatment.—Those cases of direct injury to the poll 
are usually easy to treat. If there is necrosis of the 
skin or subcutaneous tissues the necrotic material must 
be removed, proper drainage provided, and the wound 
treated as an ordinary open wound by disinfection, the 
particular disinfectant being of small importance so long 
as it is an effective one. If there is simply contusion 
without a wound, hot fomentations and refrigerant 
lotions may suffice. In either case the animal should be 
fed from a fairly raised shallow manger to diminish 
tension on the injured parts, a wll geo oll halter being 
avoided in favour of a neck-strap, if it is necessary to tie 
the patient up. 

The case of the cold, suddenly. appearing swelling 
next calls for consideration. The part should first be 
thoroughly cleansed, denuded of hair and disinfected, 
and then punctured by means of a fine sterilized trochar 
and canula to determine the nature of the contents. If 
the liquid is clear and limpid it may be taken for gran- 
ted that at this stage it is aseptic, and one should _hesi- 
tate before opening it up and producing an infected 
cavity. I rather recommend in such cases the applica- 
tion of a smart blister of biniodide of mercury, which 
may be repeated in a fortnight’s time, and even again 
such treatment may bring about absorption and resolu- 
tion in many cases. Actual cautery os also been re- 
commended and practised with some success. In spite 
of treatment, however, in some cases the contents be- 
coon perernt, and then the case has to be treated as 


form, and indicated by capricious appetite, factentng 
nfu 


though pus had been present at the beginning. 

en pus is present in the cavity the onl thing to do 
is to open up and give free vent to it. This incision 
should be made el with the long axis of the neck, 


and extending from the posterior limit of the cavity 
rigs forward to the occipital crest to afford drainage 
when the head is depressed. After thoroughly irriga- 
ting the cavity, if the ligamentum nuche appears 









healthy the cavity should be plugged with sterilized 
gauze saturated with a1 per cent. solution of iodine, 
and with the ends left out for ease of extraction. For 
the first week the cavity must be cleansed daily with 
scrupulous care, after which three times ajweek, and 
then twice a week will probably suffice. Of course one 
must be guided by the particular case, and the whole 
may be covered with a thick layer of boric acid to 
diminish the chances of bacterial invasion. 

The treatment of those cases where there are well- 
established fistula, and where, even if newly-opened 
necrotic tissue is discovered, is much more radical. In 
either case it is almost certain that the cordiform por- 
tion of the ligamentum nuche is involved in the morbid 
processes, and may be necrotic or contain calcareous 
deposits. The necrotic tsssue must be removed, and 
drainage must be provided, or the discharges will con- 
tinue to burrow and extend the necrosis. Undoubtedly 
the use of the knife is the only rational and satisfactory 
method of removing the necrotic tissue. Many are the 
peetioeaens who fight shy of the knife and rely for a 
ong time on various irrigations and injections of caustic 
solutions. When these fail, various caustic plugs are 
resorted to, such as arsenic, corrosive sublimate, silver 
nitrate, chloride of lime, etc. These are generall em- 
ployed by wrapping a smal] amount in a bit of soft 
tissue paper or cigarette paper, and inserted into the 
depth of the fistula, which are then plugged with wool 
or gauze. These are not disturbed for a couple or three 
days, and then they are removed. The usual effect is to 
produce a slough at the bottom, which becomes detach- 
ed, leaving a clean healthy-looking wound, which granu- 
lates up and fills the cavity. This sounds to be quite a 
pleasant condition to treat, and the description just 
given is almost a verbatim une as given by practitioners 
after one or two successful results ; but, unfortunately. 
cases do not all go that “way. In spite of the open 
fistula and the granulations, the discharge frequently 
still persists, or the wound appears to heal, and we feel 
quite pleased, but alas! only to find the condition to 
recur in a few weeks. 

The main difficulty is due to being unable to provide 
adequte drainage from the bottom of the cavity. This 
is attempted by making channels through the muscles 
as low as possible, and inserting either drainage tubes or 
setons, thereby also establishing means for more thor- 
ough irrigation. It seems to me that much harm is 
often done by too frequent use of strong disinfectants 
after the necrotic tissue has been removed and drainage - 
established. Such treatment undoubtedly debilitates 
the tissues and retards healing. The best injection for 
flushing the cavities and channels, in my opinion, is 
simple saline solution, about 10 drachms of salt to the 
= of previously boiled water, and followed by a 
ittle iodine solution. This should be done every day 
so long as the discharge is copious, and then once in two 
days for a while, and then once in three days, the parts 
being gently wiped with a little sterile wool on those 
= when not irrigated. 

here is one very important modification of the line of 
treatment generally adopted in this country that might 
be applied with pacity viz., section of the ligamen- 
tum nuche. The general impression seems to be that 
if the cordiform portion be cut the head will drop, never 
to be raised again. That is a mistake ; the head may be 
depressed for a while, but after the condition has been 
cured the head will again be raised to the old level. 
Many of the old cases would yield more readily if the 
tension caused by the ligament were removed. I recom- 
mend, then, that in all cases where the ligamentum 
nuche is implicated—and that includes most cases—it 
should be severed without hesitation. It relieves the 
pressure and pain, facilitates the examination of the 
wound, and aids the excision of necrosed tissues, The 
section is easily done by means of a curved, blunt- 
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same as that described above. 
Prof. W. L. Williams, of New York, recommendsa very | 
drastic operation for all cases except those of purely | 
superficial injury. He includes in the cases necessitat- | 
ing the operation all the deep-seated serous a S, | 
and those containing pus before collateral fistula have | 
been set up, as well as in old-established cases of serious | 
poll-evil. He describes his operation as follows: The | 
animal is cast on his side and chloroformed. The head 
gear is removed, and the forelock and mane clipped, | 
shaved, and disinfected. A longitudinal incision is then | 
made over the median line, commencing 4 or 5 in. pos- | 
terior to the diseased area, and continued over the sum- | 
mit of the occiput through the foretop region to te | 
face. This incision should extend deeply through the 
skin, the subcutaneous connective pe adipose tissues 
to the neck ligament, which may either be divided 
longitudinally or the incision deflected to the right or | 
left around the side of the ligament and extended antero- | 
posteriorly from the occiput to the posterior limit of the 
diseased area. The ligament is then to be dissected 
away from the adjacent tissues, either entire or in 
halves, from the occiput as far back as the abscess or 
lymph sac extends or the ligament is diseased, at which 
point it is to be divided obliquely upward and_back- 
ward and then excised in front at its insertion into the 
occipital protuberance. Any remnants of ligament, 
necrotic tissues, or calcareous deposits recognisable are 
tobe removed. The operation is greatly facilitated by 
the use of suitable wound retractors in the hands of an 
assistant. Abundant forceps should be at hand for 
compressing the rather numerous arteries encountered, 
and the blood should be kept cleared away. Further 
provision must be made for drainage over the face b 
cutting a longitudinal groove on the median line throug 
the summit of the occiput about ?in. deep with a curved 
bone chisel. Every vestige of the neck ligament where 
it is inserted must be removed by a curette, taking care 
not to wound the occipito-atloid articulation or the cere- 
bellar. cavity. Partially-detached fragments having 
been carefully removed from the entire wound area, and 
the wound cleansed and disinfected, a strip of anti- 
septic gauze approximately of the same bulk as the 
excised tissues is to be inserted into the wound from | 
one end to the other, and the cutaneous wound closed by | 
means of a strong continuous suture, for which a heavy 
sharp needle is necessary. The gauze is allowed to pro- 
trude in front slightly, and should be withdrawn the | 
following day, and the wound thoroughly disinfected. | 
The suture may be removed the second or the third day, 
and the wound left open, being regularly disinfected 
with 1 in 1000 corrosive sublimate, followed by a thin | 
covering of tincture of iodine. After a few days, when | 
the suppuration declines, irrigation or washing is dis- 
continued, the small amount of pus is wiped away with 
cotton, and tincture of iodine carefully dropped over the 
surface. For some days the wound gapes widely, but | 
anulation is quickly established, and contraction | 
gins and proceeds rapidly until the cutaneous margins | 
of the wound come in contact, the mane and forelock | 
grow, and no visible scar remains. 
Prof. Williams claims that the advantages of this 


ing is facilitated. Moreover, a horse operated upon 
when fully anzsthetized will stand so much better for 
subsequent dressings than one whose memory recalls 
the acutely painful previous handling of the past. 

Next arises the question as to whether or not recovery 
can be assisted by systemic treatment. I think it can 
with liberal administration of potassium iodide and 
quinine. We often claim, and I think rightly claim, that 
we assist resolution of internal lesions by the internal 
administration of drugs, and it seems to me quite as 
feasible that these large external lesions can be simi- 
larly assisted to og ; 

Again, since the chief organisms associated with the 
affection are micrococci, it is reasonable to expect some 
assistance from the use of antistreptococcus serum, or 
better still, from streptococcus vaccine prepared from 
the patient himself. 

Then with regard to feeding. It goes without saying 
that the patient must have a liberal, nutritious, and easily- 
digested diet, but I fancy there may be some differences 
of opinion as to feeding from the ground, or from a 
raised manger. My own view is that one must be 
guided entirely by the individual case. If there is an 
acutely paiufal poll, any circumstance which increases 
tension there should certainly be avoided, and such is 
the case, I believe, in feeding either from the ground or 
from the ordinary high, deep manger. Consequently, in 
those cases I would suggest a wide, shallow manger, 


raised between 1 and 2ft. from the ground. I believe 
that the great tension produced by feeding from the 
increased 


— more than outweighs the claim o 
rainage in those cases where lateral channels for drain- 
age are provided. The aspect of the question is con- 
siderably changed in those cases where the ligamentum 
nuche has been severed and anterior drainage pro- 
vided. The cutting of the ligament does away with 
the tension and thereby also disposes of the objection 
to ground feeding, which latter is essential to spon- 
taneous anterior drainage. 


Discussion. 
The PRESIDENT said they all must feel greatly in- 


|debted to Prof. Wooldridge for his coming down at 


great personal inconvenience to read such an interesting 
per on this troublesome disease which they met daily 
in their practice. But perhaps it would not come often 
enough in the future after Prof. Williams’ radical opera- 
tion, for some of them might be tempted to try it. He 
thought it would want an operator with a fairly good 
nerve to tackle such an operation, and he was abratd it 
would give the client a bit of a shock too, though if the 
result justified the treatment all might be well. With 
regard to an outbreak of several cases on one farm he 
thonght that could be put down to horses running 
under the same conditions in a yard where the buildi 
were low, or having to through alow door to their 
stables, or to being in charge of a short-tempered horse- 
man who would not mind Ritting them on the head with 
a stake or fork, which he believed often was the cause 
of poll-evil. He had several cases in a low yore where 
laying together and 
He should not like 


the animals were in the habit of pl 
hitting their heads on the ceiling. 
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tosay whether a bursal enlargement was something in 
the nature of an abscess, but a blister was generally 
efficacious, and the horse carried his head quite natur- 


a n. 
eh nowins added his thanks to Prof. Wooldrid 

for his most able, interesting, and practical paper. He 
had had several cases of poll-evil this year. He gener- 
ally got good results, but one of the cases had taken the 
conceit out of him, for, like “Charley’s Aunt,” it was 
still running. With regard to five horses attacked in 
one yard he agreed with the President that it was 
probably due to some low beam in the stable yard, be- 
cause if poll-evil was contagious they would get more 
than the usual one case in a yard at a time. In a 
superficial wound it might be called poll-evil, but it was 
often caused by a hard piece of leather at the top of the 
bridle. It was quite amenable to treatment, he should 
put a new head stall on. It was difficult in the sum- 
mer to ng an affected horse in the stable, and 
he generally let it graze provided it could put its head 
down without pain or inconvenience. With regard to 
treatment, he believed in the knife. He used a Chinosol 
solution, a one grain tabloid in a quart of water. 

Mr. TowNSEND also thought multiple cases were due 
to low stables, and probably, too, the use of bearing 
reins. Heconfessed he did not like blisters in cases of 
voll-evil. They caused pain, and in one or two cases he 

new horses had nearly gone mad under them. Some- 
time, he said, a horse could not raise its head after 
being operated on—was it due to cutting through the 
muscles ? 

Mr. Hicks said that on being called in for an enlarge 
ment of any kind he thought it was best to cast the 
animal and resort to surgery at once. His father was 
in favour of blistering, but fi never knew it so success- 
ful as an operation. He thought these operations were 
necessary to get to the depth of the evil. No horse, in 
his opinion, should be turned out in less than a year 
afterwards. 

Mr. GRESSWELL said that he had been in practice 
between 40 or 50 years, and he found less cases of poll- 
evil than formerly. Very often on a farm he had traced 
the mischief to a horse being able to put his head 
through a rail in crew yard, ont a calf causing him to 
draw back sharply and hit his head as he did so. To 
remedy that he had had another rail inserted so that 
the animal could not get his head through, and they 
had had no further cases on that farm. He had h 
three cases on one farm which he attributed to blows. 
He knew one case where a horse took his water through 
a fence and caught his head in reaching the trough. He 
believed in cutting, but not in using antiseptics too 
much as they were likely to set up inflammation. If 
they dressed the wound twice a week it was sufficient. 
The falling off of cases of poll-evil he believed was due 
to the improvement in the building of crew yards. 

Mr. Bett said that poll-evil was a disease of which 
most veterinary surgeons had a horror, because it gener- 
ally took such a long time to heal: and not only did 
the practitioner get tired of his case, but the client as 
well. He thought in all cases they should have the 
animal at their own infirmary and under their own 
supervision. As to the bursal form, he quite it 
could be caused without any injury to the poll. He 
remembered a case | pian pond where the horse had two 
swellings the size of hens’ eggs, one on each side of the 
poll, and he could touch them with impunity, and the 
animal would not have let him do that in the case of 
bruising. He was glad to hear what the Professor had 


said about severing the cord, from portion of the liga- |} 


mentum nuche, as he had found it could be severed, as 
well as some of the important muscles for controlling 
the head, without any bad effects whatever. With re- 
to treatment, he used no antiseptic, but flushed 

e wound out with the hose-pipe, applying it for about 





half an hour to an hour daily, Then in the animal 
chould have a liberal diet and supported by the addition 
of tonics, as very often one lost a case through debility 
in this condition. : 

Mr. Percy said all could learn something from the 
interesting paper they had listened to. They all seemed 
to favour the oP oo S his ee he did not. He had 
had a similar outbreak to that mentioned by Mr. Gress- 
well, caused by the animals’ drinking trough being put 
near a fence and the animals putting their heads under 
the rail. A cow in the same yard injured its spinal 
cord. The treatment he used was plugglng with caustic. 
If a man used Prof. Williams’ met in his part of the 
country the client would take a gun and shoot him, or 
say in six months time that they had killed the horse. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Percy caused much amusement by 
describing how he operated for poll-evil by getting on 
the horse’s back to insert the plugs and keeping his head 
on one side. , 

Prof. WootpripéE, in replying on the discussion, 
thanked the meeting for the attention given his paper. 
He chose the subject because he thought it would give 
rise to a good discussion, and that they would give the 
benefit of their experience, an expectation that had been 
fully realised. As to the origin of the disease he thought 
when they came to reason the thing out in their leisure 
moments that they would come to the conclusion that 
a very large number of the cases that had come before 
them could not have been caused by direct violence. It 
seemed to him that no violence could cause this very 
serious condition in the depth of the poll without hay- 
ing an indication on theskin. Many had said they had 
found the swelling absolutely painless. He did not 
think this deep injury could be brought about by a blow 
and still be nbn om though he admitted many cases 
were produced by injury to the poll, but he wanted if 
possible to see if it were not more often due to some 
other cause. He did not suggest that it was contagious 


ror anything else. Mr. Gresswell’s cases were interesting 


and instructive, as not having occurred again when 
alterations had been made in the crew yard. The 
President had asked if the results would justify such 
serious steps as the operation he had recommended. He 
held that they did justify such an operation. In the 
old operations for poll evil, they had them hanging 
about three, six, or twelve months, and everybody was 
so disgusted that the horse was sent to the knacker. 


ad|In many cases if this operation was performed they 


would get the horse cured in six or eight weeks, and fit 
to go to work. If they were not going to get a horse 
cured, say in the case of the puncture of the capsular 
ligament, the horse died. They knew the whole danger, 
the penetration of the spinal cord, and_if death was 
going to occur, the earlier the better. The President 
suggested that where several horses were affected on the 
same farm it was due to blows, but he was not prepared 
to accept that explanation, There was no danger in 
cutting the ligamentum nuche. It might happen when 
they had to excise several inches of the ligamentum 
nuchx, but that would not often occur. He was glad 
Mr. Lockwood could quote several good cases from the 
application of blisters. Mr. Betts wanted to know how 
that would be of any service. The application of a 
blister would make the horse carry his head more 
steady than before. It limited the secretion of fresh 
fluid and promoted absorption of what was already 
present. As toa remark of Mr. Knowles, he might say 
that all those cases where a direct blow had been found 
had yielded pretty readily to treatment, others had not. 
Mr actos need have no hesitation in operating on the 


ligamentum nuchz in those cases when he could get his 
finger round it. The chief seat of the trouble was 
underneath the ligamentum nuche. If you removed the 
anterior portion where you got the finger underneath 
from that spot you got a 


and got a thorough 
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cure for poll evil. He agreed with the use of chinosol, CoRRESPONDENCE. 
and he got tablets of chinosol and dro; m ate ts Apologies tting inability to be on elie 


a sinus, and he had excellent results. 
quoted multiple cases through low buildings, but again 
he said he could not admit them if they occurred as cold, 
slowly progressive, and painless swellings. Bearing 
reins might be a egy ergs Roce ae As to Mr. Percy’s 
use of caustics, his (Prof. Wooldridge’s) objection to 
yotential cauteries was that you could not control them. 
r. Hicks would always cut swellings. He did not 
it was always the wisest plan. Prof. Williams 
would. If the lesions were aseptic he preferred not to 
afford an entrance for germs. He thought he would be 
quite justified in trying blister treatment. He — 
sympathised with him in pene to cast a horse three 
times. There was a lot of blood, but the operation, he 
repeated, was not a serious one. In the case where a 
iece of bone was taken out, that was due to direct 
injury. (Mr. Hicks: Yes, it was.) Where calcareous 
degeneration was found the matter must be removed. 
He agreed with Mr. Hicks on a horse not being turned 
out for twelve months. He knew cases where horses 
had been turned out and the symptoms had recurred 
through having to bend to graze. That would not 
occur had a radical operation taken place. He was glad 
to hear from Mr. Gresswell that cases were diminishing 
in number. Some omg did not care where they hit a 
horse. Man got it on the top of the head, and yet 
cases at the Co ege Clinique were extremely rare—they 
had only had two in two years, and that among a class 
of horses where they might expect to find cases of 
violence. He agreed with Mr. Gresswell not to be too 
active in the use of disinfectants. Mr. Bett was the 
only gentleman present who agreed that blows were not 
the only source of poll-evil ; some of them on thinking 
the matter over might, he thought, come over to their 
side. 

Mr. Hartiey thought a hard bearing rein might 
cause the evil. 

The PRESIDENT said they had listened to Professor 
Wooldridge’s replies with pleasure, and he asked them 
to accord Tim a hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. C. HARTLEY seconded the 
supported by Mr. Gresswell, an 
tion. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. 
Bett, and seconded by Mr. Knowles, pens a successful 
meeting. 


roposition, which was 
carried by acclama- 





THE CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY. 





An ordinary general meeting was held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Thursday, November 4: Mr. T. Salus- 
bury Price, President, in the chair. _ The following 
Fellows signed the attendance book: Messrs. Wm. 
Roots, Sidney Villar, A. Wilson, A. Cornish Bowden, 
Geo. J. Bell, J. Willett, J. B.A. Hare, R. J. Foreman, 
Sir John M‘Fadyean, N. Almond, J. Rowe, C. H.. 
Sheather, P. C. Woolston, J. W. McIntosh, P. W. D 
Smith, R.A. Philp, S. H. Slocock, Wm. Hunting, W.S. 
Mulvey, R. F. Wall, W. Perryman, Prof. J. Macqueen, 
R. C. Tennant, W. R. Davis, Henry Gray, A. E. 
Willett, W.F. Widden, Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, and 
Hugh A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 

Visitors : Messrs. W. Haydon, J. Martin Rice, J. J. 
Kelly, T. A. Saunders, F. V. Fisher, F. Hi Fred 
Bullock, F. Morford, W. H. Brown, 8S. R. Wyatt, G. 
Grimes, and A. H. Farrow. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. Willett, seconded by 
Mr. R. J. Foreman, the minutes of the meeting of July 
last were taken as read and confirmed, 





announced from Messrs. Neish, Thatcher, Porch, Mai.- 
+ nan F. Smith, Capt. 8. F. G. Pallin, and Capt. R.C. 
oore. 

A letter was read from the Hon. Secretary of the Scot- 
tish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical a promis- 
ing support in connection with future Milk Bills whic’ 
= be introduced into Parliament. £} ek 

letter was also read from Capt. Steevenson resigning 
his Fellowship on account of removal from town. 

Letters were also read from Dr. Theiler and Mr. A. L. 
Butters thanking the Society for the honour conferred 
upon them by election as Honorary Fellows of the 
Society. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. B. A. Hare, seconded by 
Mr. R. J. Foreman, Capt. Steevenson’s resignation was 
accepted with regret. 

NOMINATION. 

Mr. J. J. Ketty, Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd., 
Gloucester Road, S.W., was nominated for Fellowship 
of the Society. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


Immediately following upon the meeting of the Society, 
the annual dinner was held, Mr. T. Salusbury Price 
presiding, to which 76 sat down. 

The loyal toasts having been duly honoured, 

Prof. WoopRuFF proposed “The Imperial Forces.” 
The Navy, hé said, wasa costly business, but he thought 
everyone would agree that the money was well spent, 
having regard to the fact that the Navy was an in- 
surance of our commerce and interests. With regard to 
the Army, everyone was proud of the British Army, 
which although small, went a very long way. He was 
glad to think that the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment was never in a higher state of efficiency than at 
the present time. The only complaint he had to make 
about it was that the field was not large enough, the 
number of candidates for commissions being very much 
greater than the vacancies. He was not a member of 
the Territorial Force, but admired the business-like way 
in which the scheme had been put before the pubic and 
the hearty response with which it had been received. 
Veterinary surgeons were not behind other people in 

triotism, and the Veterinary Territorial Service bade 

air to be as efficient and as well manned as any other 
part of the Service. (Cheers). In the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Major-General F. Smith it was a pleasure to 
find that he had to couple with this toast the name of 
Capt. Hylton Jolliffe—a fellow student of his own. 
et.-Capt. C. H. H. Jotuirre, ist Life Guards, in 

responding, said the veterinary profession was more or 
less intimately connected with the Army, and he thought 
the present state of the Army Veterinary Service left 
very little to be desired. He was of opinion that the 
aeeeeey service of the British Army was in all re- 
spects at least equal to, and probably now excelled, the 
corresponding service of any foreignarmy. With regard 
toour Field Veterinary Hospitals, he was qnite certain 
that none could be better “oe or more fully adapted 
to the requirements of modern warfare than our own. 
Great strides have of course been made in recent years, 
and he thought there was no doubt that at the present 
moment the veterinary department was as thorough] 
efficient and up-to-date as any branch of the Britis 
Service. For the Satisfactory condition in which the 
Army Veterinary Service found itself, an enormous debt 
was due to the untiring efforts of the present Director- 
General, Major-General Frederick Smith, C.B., C.M.G. 
(Cheers). The only regret was that he was unable to 
be present that evening to respond himself, more worthily 
to the toast. (Cheers.) 
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Mr. Stewart StockMan, in proposing the toast of 
“The Central Veterinary Society,” said the Society was 
founded somewhere about 1869 by Mr. Armitage, who 
was the first secretarial ancestor of the present Mr. 
MacCormack, and he believed Mr. Salusbury Price was 
one of the original members. (Cheers.) He therefore 
had to congratulate the Society upon its fortieth birth- 
day, Mr. Price on his fortieth year of fellowship, and 
both the Society and Mr. Price on an absence of any 
sign that leading the strenuous life had in any way im- 

ired their vitality. (Laughter and hear, hear.) The 
Society numbered 160 fellows, a fact which gave it the 
fe yes rary claim to being the largest veterinary Society 
of its kind in the Kingdom. It was not, however, to its 
numerical strength that the Society owed its undoubted 
influence in the veterinary profession ; he believed it 
was due more to the solidarity of the convictions of the 
members in the direction of progress. It was only some 
two years ago that a discussion in the Society gave birth 
to what might be regarded as the most progressive 
measure that had ever been brought forward to estab- 
lishifor the veterinary profession that position of inde- 
pendence to which its attainments entitled it, and with- 
out which its future advancement would be in danger, 
namely, the Veterinary Surgeons Act Amendment 
Bill. (Hear, hear.) Another measure of progress 
which the Society has lately concerned itself with 
was the qualification, of the State veterinarian. 
In looking up some figures that morning he found 
that no less than 1200 veterinary surgeons out 
of a total of about 2000 in Great Britain alone, 
and excluding veterinary meat _ inspectors, held 
some public appointment under Local Authorities and 
other public bodies, and that of itself was a further 
reason why the profession should turn some attention 
to the training of State and Municipal veterinarians. 
(Hear, hear.) He had intended to dwell at some length 
on this subject, but they had been saved from a long 
dissertation by the wise remarks of the President re- 
garding the necessity for brevity. He would like to say 
in conclusion that it seemed to be almost a law that 
the Society should come forward to offer courteous 
and bountiful hospitaliy to foreigners who visited Great 
Britain and whom they thought the profession would 
delight to honour. The first occasion on which he had 
the honour of dining with the Society was at a dinner 
= to the foreign veterinary surgeons attending the 
nternational Congress on Tuberculosis. He would not 
detain them longer, but would give them the toast of the 
Central Veterinary Medical Society, coupled with the 
name of the President, Mr. Price. (Cheers). 

The toast was drunk with musical honours. 

The PRESIDENT, in responding, felt there was a great 
deal of responsibility put upon his shoulders, and when 
he thought that he was surrounded with men of repute, 
with men of genius, with men of education, and with 
men high in the medical as well as in the veterinary 

rofession, he feared he should not be able to express 

imself in that free manner which he would like. The 
Society had thrust upon him the honour of President, 
and if he made a failure of it it should be remembered 
he did not seek the position. First of all he had to 
thank the fellows for electing him as President, and to 
say that he would do his very best to fill the office. 
(Cheers) He reminded the fellows that the meetings 
were held once a month to discuss scientific subjects 
and subjects tending to uplift the profession, and the 
fellows should not forget that he would be present on 
the next occasion to deliver his Presidential Address. 
(Hear, hear.) He should be very disappointed if every 
one of the seventy fellows present that evening did not 
turn up at the next meeting. (Hear, hear.) He desired 
to make the coming year a great success, because he had 
been associated with the Society ever since it started, 


and having made him President the fellows might add 









the further favour of attending every month in great 
numbers. (Hear, hear.) They were not backward in 
attending the annual dinner, and he hoped they would 
not be backward in attending the other meetings where 
food was provided for the mind. (Hear, hear.) During 
the present year the National Veterinary Society was to 
hold its meeting in London at the invitation of the 
Central V.S. Everywhere the National Association had 
been they had been treated in the most hospitable 
manner, and it now remained for the Central Society to 
pull itself together and do likewise. (Hear, hear.) It 
was a great pleasure to have Prof. Macqueen President 
of the National Association. (Cheers.) He thought 
with the help of the fellows the National Veterinary 
Association’s meeting in London would be one of the 
greatest and grandest triumphs that Society had ever 
had. (Cheers.) He was delighted to see so many 
medical men present. He believed the medical profes- 
sion and veterinary profession ought to be workin 
more hand in hand, because after all they were all 
members of one great healing profession. If veterinary 
surgeons could improve the cattle of England and get 
rid of tuberculosis 1t would have a tendency to improve 
the condition of mankind in general, and that was the 
aim the medical profession had. He did not say that 
the professions had been disunited in the past, but he 
thought if they knew more of one another it would be 
even better for both professions. (Cheers.) On behalf 
of himself and the other officers of the Society the 
President thanked those present for the enthusiastic 
way in which they had responded to the toast, and also 
Mr. Stockman for the very kind manner in which he had 
a it. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. Haypon, L.C.C., in proposing the toast of 
“The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons,” said he 
was always pleased to have an opportunity of paying a 
tribute of respect to the ancient, honourable, and 


reminently useful institution, the Royal College of 


Veterinary Surgeons, a body that had done so much in 
the way of scientific research and in the way of raisin 
the status of the veterinary surgeon. He was inclin 
to think that the veterinary surgeon was rather a 
superior kind of medical man, because his patients 
could not tell him their symptoms—(laughter)—he had 
to diagnose them from clinicai and other symptoms. 
Thus he appeared to be a more clever man than the 
doctor, who came and asked the patient how he felt and 
where he felt it. (Laughter.) Fortunately the patients 
of the veterinary surgeon could not talk, and if some of 
the human species had a little less tongue it would be an 
advantage to the general welfare. (Laughter.) Speak- 
ing as a member of the London County Council he was 
very glad to acknowledge the services that had been ren- 
dered to the Council by the Royal College in stamping 
out that dreadful scourge, so rampant in London, glan- 
ders. The Council was spending a huge sum of money 
in endeavouring to stamp out that disease, and his only 
regret was that the advice he gave about fourteen years 
ago was not then adopted, for by this time he believed 
there would not be many cases of glanders in London. 
It was of course a very heavy burden on the ratepayers 
of London, and the Council had over and over again 
approached the Board of Agriculture with the view of 
sini some assistance from the Government towards 
the payment of compensation, but the Board of Agri- 
culture, while always polite and sympathetic, referred 
the Council to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that 
put an end to the proceedings. (Laughter.) He was 
very glad indeed to recognise the veterinary profession. 
He sometimes came into contact with its members. He 
had often met the learned Prof. Woodruff at the meet- 
ings of the Royal Sanitary Institute, of which they 
were both examiners, and he/was glad to find that the 
Section with which he was particularly concerned, the 
Meat Section, had a great many veterinary surgeons now 
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coming up for examination, He was agreeably sur- 
es that they had such an intimate knowl of 
meat and the way it should be treated, and the diseases 
of animals generally. They were not quite all up to the 
mark, and some mere pegged back if they did not know 
what it was considered they should know in order to be 
entitled to a certificate of the Royal Sanitary Institute. 
‘He associated with the toast the name of one well- 
known throughout the ame eas” world, the name of 
Sir John M’Fadyean (Cheers). e was sure the mem- 
bers would all agree with him that he was an ornament 
to the profession, and that they were all very, very proud 
of him (Cheers). He ho Sir John would es long 
spared to give that counsel and advice to the students 
at the Royal College which was so essential to their wel- 
fare in after life (Cheers). 

Sir JouN M’FapyEAN said it was always a pleasure 
as well as a great honour to respond to the toast of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. . At the same 
time he could not help saying they would all have been 
glad if the present President of the College, Mr. Locke, 
had been there to reply to the toast himself (Hear, hear). 
He expressed the wish that Mr. Locke during his occu- 
pancy of the Chair might have a more peaceful time 
than he himself had, that he might not be troubled by 
the professional storms that distracted the Council and” 
the entire profession whilst he was im the Chair. The 
toast of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons could 
not have been proposed in more appreciative terms than 
those expre: Jef Mr. Haydon, and on behalf of the 
College he desired to tender him its hearty thanks. The 
members appreciated what Mr. Haydon said all the more 
because they knew that he spoke with some knowledge 
of the service which veterinary surgeons were able to 
render to municipalities and to the State. He had lis- 
tioned with much interest to what was said with regard 
to the campaign which the London County Council in 
recent years had been waging aguinst or ; the 
courageous manner in which the Council had tackled 
that disease was really beyond all praise (Cheers). No 
doubt from the ratepayer’s point of view it was a mat- 
ter for great congratulation that the campaign promised 
to be so successful, but he would like to point out to 
Mr. Haydon that that was only another example of the 
self-sacrificing efforts of the veterinary profession, who 
all along had been endeavouring to stamp out diseases 
from which they were making their living (Cheers). He 
believed it was a not uncommon view of thie Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary surgeons that it was something of the 
nature of a Trades Union, a body of men banded to- 
gether in order to advance their own interest quite 
irrespective of those of the public. He was quite aware 
that Mr. Haydon did not share that view (Hear, hear). 
The Te College of Veterinary Surgeons was originally 
founded because it was thought that it was in the public 
interest to promote veterinary education, and that the 
interests of the country would be best served by having 
an adequate number of the most highly educated veter- 
inary surgeons, and he ventured to affirm that from its 
inception the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons had 
transacted all its business with a single eye to the public 
interest (Cheers). He believed the present year was 
likely to be a memorable one in the history of the pro- 
fession, because the Council had resolved during the 
next Session of Parliament to have introduced the Bill 
which had for some time been before the profession, a 
Bill which he venturéd to say had received the approval 
of the t majority of the profession (Hear, hear). He 
fervently ho that it would (Hear, hear). He 
would content himself with saying that he believed it 
would be a bad thing for the public interest if the Bill 
did not pass. The truth was that the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons had struggled on since it was 
founded with quite inadequate means to discharge the 
functions which were committed to it by its Acts and 





Charters. It was not possible to go on any longer in the 
old way, owing to the serious condition of the finances 
of the College, and until that could be remedied the 
Council must continue to mark time, and refrain from 
taking those forward movements which the public in- 
terest really demanded (Cheers). 

Mr. Stpngy VILLAR, in proposing the toast of “The 
Medical Profession,” said the veterinary profession were 
indebted to the medical profession for its help at a very 
early period, for it was remembered that when the 
Frenchman Saint Bel established the first veterinary 
school in this country at the latter of 18th century 
he was supported and assisted in his work by a number 
of eminent London practitioners, and was not that 
establishment of the first veterinary school our genesis 
as a learned profession ? 

From that time to the present day the medical pro- 
fession had assisted it by occupying some of the pro- 
fessorial chairs at our Schools, to their own credit and 
to the advantage of the veterinary student, but we had 
not only learned from them across the lecture table, we 
had the inestimable benefit of being able to study the 
works and writings ‘of medical authors—we could re- 
member what great assistance we derived when working 
for examinations in the old days from Dr. Kirke’s Physi- 
ology, Dr. Green’s Morbid Anatomy, and more recently 
from Hamilton’s Pathology. And speaking of pathology 
reminded him that at one of the annual social functions 
of the Central Veterinary Society the late William Alston 
Edgar had said, “Gentlemen, there is but one Path- 
ology!” This was only about twenty years ago, yet it 
was received with surprise by some, for it was not then 
generally recognised that the incidence of disease was 
the same in man as in animals, but it was now quite 
well understood that the etiology and pathogeny, the 
origin, the course, the symptoms, and to a great extent 
the beneficial treatment, of disease, were the same in 
man as in beast. It was now perfectly well-known that 
the same germ caused rattan mer in the human sub- 
ject, in the cow, and in the perky London sparrow, and 
that cancer was the same be the subject of it a member 
of our aristocracy, the horse, or the tiny mouse. He 
spoke of cancer in the presence of Dr. Bashford with 
great diffidence, for he was recognised as one of the 
most eminent authorities on that baneful disease. And 
as this similarity of disease in man and animals was 
recognised, we were grateful that the medical profession 
were also recognising that the methods and aims of the 
veterinary profession were to a great extent the methods 
and aims of the medical profession (Hear, hear). 

It was with a feeling of satisfaction and some pride 
that they noted that medical officers of health were call- 
ing upon their corporations and local authorities to 
appoint veterinary officers to assist them in their work 
—that noble work, the eradication of disease—to the 
immediate benefit of all mankind and the ultimate bene- 
fit of all domestic creatures. But there was another 

hase of the medical profession which appealed to them, 

e alluded to the hard worked medical practitioner. For 
for the greater part of his life he had lived in country 
districts and had observed that day and night, Sunday 
and week-day, wet or fine, the medical man was at the 
beck and call of all his neighbours : he often made long 
journeys, and waited about for weary hours without the 
faintest probability of receiving anything like adequate 
remuneration for his services; his only motives for 
doing this must be the love of his profession or the 
desire out of the kindness of his heart to help his 
suffering fellow men. (Cheers.) In such country dis- 
tricts the people looked up to the Squire and venerated 
the Parson, but, he feared, received all these good deeds 
of the medical’ man as a matter of course. Were he 


called on to locate them he would put the medical man 
as a public benefactor on a far higher plane than either 
the Parson or the Squire. (Hear, hear.) On behalf of 
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the Central Veterinary Society he offered to the man 
medical men present that evening a most courteous wel- 
he trusted ~~ were enjoying themselves, and he 
thanked them for their attendance, coupling with the 
toast the names of Mr. Mower White and Dr. Bashford. 
(Cheers) He expressed his appreciation of Dr. Bash- 
ord’s kindness in pucenyng to The Hague and giving 
a most excellent paper and demonstration on cancer be- 
fore the International Veterinary Congress, and hoped 
his paper would at an early date be published in the 
professional journals. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. G. B. Mower Wuirz, in responding, said it had 
not occurred to him until that evening that there was 
not so close an association between the veterinary medi- 
cal profession and his own profession as there ought to 
be. One could see that the two professions must of 
necessity touch each another very nearly at some very 
important points, and most notably in relation to those 
two diseases which had been mentioned, tuberculosis 
and cancer. Apart from that there were many reasons 
wy they should be > pa associated, for mutual help 
and for the progress of medical science. He need hardly 
say that the medical profession claimed some of the 
veterinary surgeon’s possible patients in order that it 
might further its own science. The practice of vivisec- 
tion was a necessary corollary to the advance of medical 
science. One of the speakers had referred to the great’ 
discrepancy which appeared to exist between the prac- 
tices of the medical and of the veterinary profession, but 
in reply to that he might say that the medical profes- 
sion had to deal with children, often very young children, 
and that in that direction the professions were extremely 
similar. Children and animals presented no difference 
in favour of the child from the point of view of the 
intelligence. (Laughter.) The veterinary surgeon had 
to deal with the owner of the animal, and probably said 
very much the same thing to the owner of the animal as 
the medical man said to the fond parent. (Laughter.) 
He ooly hoped that the veterinary profession had in its 
vocabulary some disease which satisfied the owner of 
the animal as easily as the word “influenza” satistied 
the owner of the child. (Laughter.) Also he would 
bring to mind that both professions were the common 
inheritors of the work of men of the past, notably 
Pasteur and Lister. Except for those two men neither 
profession would occupy anything like the position 
which it occupied to-day. (Hear, hear.) He would only 
mention two instances in which the medical profession 
had to thank the veterinary profession for very re- 
markable aid. The one was the use of iodide of 
potassium in the treatment of actinomycosis, a treat- 
ment due, he had been told by Professor Hobday, to 
Thomassen, a veterinary surgeon. The other instance 
was the use by surgeons, to the great benefit of their 
ate of an instrument which had its origin in the 

ins of his friend, Prof. Hobday, called the Vernon- 
Harcourt chloroform inhaler. The principle on which 
that instrument was devised was nothing more. than 
the ere which Prof. Hobday invented in order 
to exhibit chloroform safely to dogs and cats. (Hear, 
hear.) On the human subject the instrument has 
proved most valuable in preventing those accidents 
which are so terrible in the course of all operations, the 
danger arising not from the operation but from the 
anesthetic. those who knew the instrument it was 
held in the highest esteem, and he had very little doubt 
that either that instrument or some modification of it 
would eventually enable chloroform to be given to the 
human subject with no danger whatever. (Cheers.) 

Dr. BasurorpD also responded. He acknowledged 
the enormous assistance given by the veterinary profes- 
sion to the various bodies represented upon the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Imperial Cancer h Fund 
when the work of that d was started some seven 


Z 





years ago. Sir John M‘Fadyean had then but quite 





recently been obliged to. protest against the statement 
of a distinguished surgeon. that cancer did not occur in 
animals, but was a disease peculiar to the human 
species. With the assistance of the Board of Agricul- 
ture the veterinary profession was approached, and in a 
very short time an enormous amount of material was 
obtained. In the course of two years more material 
was collected bearing upon the occurrence of cancer in 
animals than had been accumulated or since accum 

ted in any other country in the world. (Hear, hear.) 
For that reason he pesca it a privilege to be able to 
express the thanks of the Corporation which he repre- 
sented. The President had mentioned that there was a 
certain feeling that the status of the medical profession 
was something higher than that of the veterinary pro- 
fession, but he took the liberty of differing from him on 
that point. It had been said by Mr. Stockman that 
there were some 3,000 veterinary practitioners who had 
passed through the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, 2,000 of whom practised in England, 1,200 of 
them holding public appointments. Mr. Mower White 
had said that the duties of the medical profession, both 
public and private, overlapped, and he ventured to 
think they overlapped more in regard to their public 
duties perhaps than in regard to their private duties, 
(Hear, hear.) The veterinary surgeon could put an end 
to suffering at will, but the medical man dare not do so, 
When it came to questions of tuberculosis or glanders, 
or any one of the preventable diseases, or the super- 
vision of food, etc., then he thought the interests of the 
medical and veterinary professions were absolutely 
identical. (Hear, hear). Recently he had been abroad 
on an official tour throughout Europe, and he found in 
France, in Germany, in Switzerland, and in Austria, 
what he might call a universal effort to raise the status 
of the veterinary profession, and he did not think any- 
thing was more worthy of encouragement than the rais- 
ing of the status of the veterinary profession until the 


veterinary surgeon ceased to think he was the inferior of 


the medical man. (Hear, hear), Practically all the 
recent progress of the advancement of medical science 
was due to the investigation of diseases in animals. 
There was a time when anatomy and physiology and 
pathology were studied on the human subject, but 
nowadays the animal was the subject. His own patients 
were some forty thousand mice a year, and as many cats, 
dogs, and horses as he could get hold of, and therefore 
he had very little right to speak for the medical profess- 
ion, but in regard to the diseases which it was his duty to 
investigate, his colleagues and himself were largely de- 

ndent upon the assistance which the veterinary pro- 
one gave. They had received from the veterinary 
profession a great deal of material. The interest in 
cancer was not confined to this country : it was becom- 
ing practically a universal movement: but it was per- 
haps not so commonly recognised that the sure founda- 
tions upon which the modern movement was was 
laid by a member of the veterinary profession, Prof. 
Jensen, in Copenhagen, in 1901-2-3, and that fact of 
itself placed albananity under a debt to the veterinary 
profession. (Cheers). 

Prof. WooLDRIDGE. in proposing the toast of “The 
Past President,” said that in spite of the great call upon 
Prof. Hobday’s services he had. never missed one of the 
meetings during his year of office. (Cheers). Reference 
had been made that evening to Prof. Hobday’s fame in 
connection with the inhalation of chloroform, and in that 
connection there was another point which might with 
advantage be introduced into human bee dary 
the use of prussie acid as a restorative, which Prof. Ho 
day had brought to the notice of the profession for use 
in those unfortunate cases where collapse occ dur- 
ing operation, a specific in the vast majority of cases for 
stimulating respiration. : 

Prof. F. Hossaz, in responding, said he yielded to 
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none in his loyalty to the Society, believing that such 
societies did a great deal of in uniting the 
ion in goodfellowship and in work. (Cheers). The 
duties of a President of the Central Society were 
light by the kindness of the other officers, particularly 
the Secretary and the Treasurer. Were it not for the 

offices of the present Secretary and Treasurer the 
goes of the President would be comparatively arduous, 
whereas at present they were really a very +5 | matter. 
He considered it a great honour to have been a President 
of the Society, and he took this opportunity of thanking 
everyone for the loyal manner in which they had sup- 
ported him during his year of office. (Cheers). 

Mr. Wiii1aM Huntine, in proposing the toast of “The 
Visitors,” said the presence of visitors was a great 
honour and a t help, and always appeared to him to 
mark the difference between a “feed” and a feast.” 
During the three or four days since he had had notice 
that the toast was to be entrusted to him he had passed 
many sleepless nights. (Laughter.) During one noc- 
turnal endeavour to com as he wandered off 
into other thoughts and asked himself, “What in the 
world do we ask visitors for, and why do we inflict 
speeches upon them when we get them.” In answer he 
thought that all the visitors were eminent men; that 
there was often a feeling of gratitude expressed by invit- 
ing those who had done a good turn to the profession. 
There were others in which the gratitude took the form 
of a lively sense of favours to come. (Laughter.) He 
had to couple with the toast the names of Mr. George 
Howlett and Dr. Bott. Mr. Howlett was a gentleman 
who had been connected with municipal work for years, 
and to the business sort of the veterinary profession 
present that evening he would pee oro him as being an 
extremely large horse owner. (Laughter.) Dr. Bott had 
had been Chairman of the Public Control Department 
of the London County Council, and was therefore 
thoronghly versed in the administrative work connected 
with the Diseases of Animals Acts, and it should not be 
forgotten that the Public Control Department so far as 
London was concerned was about the largest employer 
of veterinary talent. 

Mr. Grorce How ett said his experience was that 
he had supplied veterinary surgeons with some of the 
most interesting cases they had ever had, valued each 
from 25 to 80 guineas, and the profession had experi- 
mented upon them and treated them to the best of their 
ability, and at the end of their labours the animals had 
to be sold for thirty shillings apiece. (Laughter). There 
had been some very interesting speeches that evening, 
much of which he understood, (Laughter), and he was 
of two minds whether he should every employ a veteri- 
nary surgeon — ; but he supposed he should have to, 
because he had always found that a man who was his 
own lawyer had a fool for his client, and a man who 
bothered about with his own horses was a bigger fool 
still. (Laughter). He had been struck by the number 
of Scotsmen who had been speaking that evening; it 
appeared to him that the veterinary profession was a 
leading profession for young Scotsmen, and he should 
always advise his friends to send their boys to Camden 
Town, because it was evidently a place where they got 
on. (Laughter, and Hear, hear). e President was an 
old friend of his and he had great pleasure in meeting 
him. He had always contended that the veterinary 
surgeon was certainly a greater man than the ordinary 
doctor, but that was because he was prejudiced against 
doctors. He believed one guessed better than another. 
(Laughter). In veterinary surgeons he had the most 
impheit faith, especially in the surgical part of their 
work which was very interesting to them, and somewhat 
expensive to him. (Laughter). The visitors had much 
enjoyed themselves that evening, and had to thank the 
Society very heartily for their Thosptality. They had 
had a feast of reason and he should like to say a flow of 





souls, but he very much doubted whether veterivary : 


fess- | surgeons had ay tag (Laughter.) “i, é 
r. Bort, who expressed - 
made | tion of the entertainment o' to the value Und bis 
thanks to the President for inviting him, It was the 
first time he had ever had the pri of visiting the 
Central. Veterinary Society, and ex: the 


nuine sentiment that he hoped it would not be the 
ast. (Hear, hear). 

The singing of the National Anthem concluded the 
proceedings. 

During the evening an excellent p mme of 
and sketches was carried through by Madame Gertrude 
Shrimpton, Miss Olive Fox, Mr. Arthur Helmore, and 
Mr. James Horncastle, Mr. Mansell Stevens being at the 
piano. Huen A. MacCormack, Hon. See. 








Appointing Veterinary Inspectors for Shows. 
To the Editor of The Farmer and Stock Breeder. 
Sir,—In your last issue I note the Hackney Society 
have appointed their veterinary inspectors for the Hack- 
i Show, to be held next March. 
note further that one of the newly appointed veteri- 
nary inspectors has just become a member of the Society, 
and almost in the same gulp he becomes an inspector. 
This seems very unfair to those members of the profess- 
ion who have been members of the Society for years. 
Veterinary honours are few, and to be appointed an in- 
spector of the London show is an hononr to be much 
appreciated. Surely old veterinary members of the 
Society should have a look in.—I am, ete., 


Nov. 11. VET. 





Personal. 

Mr. R. P. Jones, M.B.C.v.c., a recent graduate from 
the Liverpool School has been appointed for service in 
the Colony under the Cape Government on the nomina- 
tion of Prof. W. Owen Williams. 








ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
Wak Orrice, WHITEHALL, Nov. 12. 


Army VETERINARY CoRPs. 


Lieut. R. S. Audas is second for service with the 
Egyptian Army. Dated Oct. 6. 








OBITUARY. 
T. A. Frost, M.B.c.v.s., High Street, Hounslow. 
1879, Graduated, Edin: April, 1880. 
Mr. Frost died on Nov. 14 from cardiac failure. 
Aged 65 years. 


A. B. Proctor, M.RB.c.v.8., Leamington ee. 
: Lond : April 1862. 
Mr. Proctor died on Nov. 12th at Solihull, from car- 
cinoma of prostate, in his 70th year. 


CHRISTOPHER BLACK, M.R.C.V.8., Naas, Co. Kildare. 
Edin : April, 1880. 
Mr. Black’s death occurred after a short illness. 


Mr. MaLcotm WALKER, M.R.C.V.S., of Grove Cot 
Alexandria, died with startling suddenness. He 
been up Loch Lomondside on business, and was on: his 
way home in the evening, when he dropped dead a short 
distance from his home. He was well Tien in Dun- 
bartonshire and Stirlingshire, having an extensive prac- 
tice in these counties. Mr. Walker was a ontiveat lines 
but had resided in the Vale for years. It is asad 


man 
coincidence that his elder brother, May. Parlane W: 
M.R.C.V.S., and ventilating engineer, died -at 
Luss, the day previous, __ 
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‘* Ex-qualified Assistant’’ has done well to call your 
readers’ attention to the bye-law that governs the employ- 
ment of unqualified assistants. 

I think if any member of the profession does employ an 
unqualified assistant he not only deceives the public, but 
also aids and abets to defeat the object of the V.S. Act, 
1881; also, he cannot claim fees fcr services rendered by 
his unqualified assistant, and is liable to his client should a 
case go the wrong way and die. 

I know of several practitioners who employ one, two, 
and even three unqualified assistants, who have never 
been inside a veterinary college. I don’t blame the un- 


qualified assistants, as they have their living to get by doing | 


as they are told. 

If complaints of such practices are made to the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons it takes no 
notice. One might interpose andask why? Is it because 
some of the members of the Council employ unqualified 
assistants, and if they assisted the bye-law being put into 
action it would rebound on them? 

What with unqualified assistants, ill-trained dog nurses, 
ex-Army farriers, County Council lecturers, newspaper 
veterinary advisers, sanatoria, animal hospitals, and cheap 
practice, and nominal fee veterinary schools, there is no 
wonder young veterinary surgeons complain of having no 
employment: the schools have a falling off of students and 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is getting towards 
the end of its finances !—Yours, etc., 

DECADENCE 


Sir, 
As one of the numerous unqualified men in the veterinary 
profession, it is with great interest that I have read ‘‘ Ex- 


none in this week’s Record. What I should like to know is, 
in the event of the bye-law 109 being enforced—What is the 
Royal oo of Veterinary Surgeons going to do for the 
multitude of unqualified practitioners ? 
ake my own case for instance ; after having served six 

years with a firm of London veterinary surgeons I entered 
the R.V.C. London asa student and attended regularly for 
a period of three years, but was unable to complete the 
necessary four years course owing to financial difficulties. 
I daresay there are'many similar cases to mine. I hope 
my letter won’t convey any personal grievance against the 
R.C.V.S., and I trust I am expressing the general feeling of 
the unqualified men. 
| I may.mention that since I ceased to attend the College I 

have been in constant employ, either as Locum or assistant 
in some of the best practices in in England.—Yours, etc., 

An ENQUIRER. 


Western Countries V.M.A.—A CorrecrTIon. 
Dear Sir, 

I shall be glad if you will note the following corrections 
in the report of the last meeting of the above: p. 183, 
new member, Mr. 8. J. Motton (not Martyn); p. 319, 
Mr. Gibbings remarks, Trypanblau (not Methylene blue) : 
p- 320, Mr. Bond’s remarks, Joint Oil (not Joint Ill). 
—Yours faithfully, Wm. Ascorrt. 





CoMMUNICATIONS AND Papers Recetvep.—Messrs. A. M. 
Trotter, W. Ascott, F. Tonar, C. W. Toyne, J. Hammond, 
Junr., Professor W. O. Williams. 

Report of Imperial Bacteriologist Muktesar. 
The Farmer and Stockbreeder (Australia), The Daily Tele- 








graph, The Daily Mirror, The Daily Express. 





DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 




































































; Foot- Glanders Sh 
ba eep f 
Anthrax. = (including Counties. | Scab.) S¥ime Fever. 
Period sey We Affected _ : 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Animals Out- | Oat- fren 5 
breaks; mals. breaks mals. breaks mals.| Attacked fbreaks] breaks. | tered * 

Sa a | 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Nov. 13] 26 30 7| 18 16 23 116 
( 1908 25 | 30 | 16| 58 Hertford 1] 23] 53 | 350 
Corresponding week in j 1907 15 21 22; 40 16 28 170 
1906 22 | 2 23 42 |London 10 11 37 221 
Total for 46 weeks, 1909 1147 | 1495 186 | 1663 |Monm’th 1] 526] 1488 | 13283 
1908 972 | 1267] 3 | 112 | 719 | 2249 |Surrey 1] 701] 1856 | 11723 
Corresponding period in ; 1907 954 1278 | 769 | 1750 481 2167 10417 
{ 1906 ...] 812 | 1153 | 974 | 1846 366 | 1064 | 6079 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Nov. 16, 1909. Parasitic Mange 

IRELAND. Week ended Nov. 6 | 5 | 
( 1908 * 1 9 1 1 
Corresponding Week in / 1907 aw 6 1 109 
| 1906 fe es POP or AE 7 
Total for 45 weeks, 1909 8 8 70 335 86 1561 
1908 7 10 sins ose 35 309 153 3535 
Corresponding period in ; 1907 3 5 5 9 72 218 140 2523 
| 1906 s| 7 8 | 16 78 195 86 | 955 






































Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Nov. 10, 1909. 
Norz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 











